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The task of the Christian minister is to make human life nobler 
and better by making the Christian religion a more effective and 
helpful force in the lives of men. One need not deny the unity of 
human life, or question that religion touches every aspect of it, 
in order to find for the Christian minister a clearly defined place and 
function in human society. Religion touches life at every point, 
but is not the whole of life ; men must eat and drink, wear clothes, 
and dwell in houses as well as pray and worship. The farmer and 
the architect and the tailor need religion for themselves, because 
they are men, and as religious men they ought to be promoters of 
religion in others also. But the minister's function is nevertheless 
distinguishable from that of the farmer as a farmer, because his 
concern as a minister is with a different phase of human life from 
that with which the farmer deals as a farmer. 

The Christian minister uses the Christian religion for the better- 
ment of human lives because he believes that it is the best of all 
religions, or the only true one. Believing this, he needs, in order 
to perform his function as a minister effectively, three things to 
the obtaining of which study may contribute: an intelligent and 
stalwart faith in the supreme excellence of the Christian religion; 
a clear understanding of the true nature of that religion and how 
it elevates human lives; and some measure at least of perception 
of how the Christian religion can become even more excellent and 
effective in the lives of men than it now is. Light on all these 
questions is to be gained chiefly by studying the history of the 
Christian religion, including the lives of living men, and by com- 
paring its working with that of other religions. History is the 
great teacher of men in religion as in other fields of knowledge. 

It is the purpose of this paper to consider how the study of the 
New Testament in particular can best be used in preparing men 
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to be efficient Christian ministers, able effectively to contribute to 
the ends of the Christian ministry. The men who are in mind are 
neither those who are preparing themselves to be specialists in 
some field of theological learning, nor those who with imperfect 
early education are seeking some short road into the ministry, but 
those who having had collegiate training are proposing to devote 
the standard period of three years to special preparation for the 
work of the ministry. These are the men who are to constitute 
the solid ranks of the Christian ministry, who more than any 
others will be the builders of Christian churches and the leaders of 
the Christian forces in their several denominations. As prelimi- 
nary to the main question it will be necessary to consider briefly 
why the minister should study the New Testament, because only as 
we see why, can we clearly define how it should be studied. It will 
be desirable also to take a general survey of the field of New Testa- 
ment study, because only as we have a clear idea of the whole field 
can we intelligently decide what portions of it and what methods 
of study are most valuable in preparing men for efficiency in the 
ministry. 

Christianity sprang out of Judaism, itself a development of the 
religion of the prophets, sages, and lawgivers of the Old Testament 
period. From the earliest days of the earliest prophets of Israel, 
down to the present hour there stretches a continuous movement 
in the course of which men's ideas of God and of his relation to men, 
men's relation and duty to him, and of their duties to one another, 
have been in constant state of change and development. Other 
movements more or less like this have been going on in other parts 
of the world. In all these the Christian minister is interested. But 
it is of prime importance that he understand this one, first, because 
it is this movement of which he and his fellow-Christians are heirs, 
and second, because he believes and has reason to believe that it 
surpasses in importance all other like movements of which we have 
record or knowledge. 

In this movement, as a whole exceptionally significant, there is 
one period surpassing all others in interest and importance. This 
is the period when Jesus, preceded by John the Baptist and followed 
and supplemented in a most important way by the apostle Paul, 
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stood forth in the midst of Judaism to set forth with clearness and 
simplicity those great doctrines of religion and morality which the 
prophets of Israel had already enunciated less clearly and effectively, 
to gather about him a group of ardently attached followers, and 
through them and those who subsequently came to believe in his 
messiahship to become the founder of a new type of Judaism, and 
eventually of a new religion. 

If the whole movement of which this is a pre-eminently impor- 
tant part demands to be studied by the Christian minister, this is 
peculiarly true of this part of the whole. For not only is it the 
most significant part of the most significant historic movement in 
the history of religion, and not only is it the period of the birth of 
Christianity, which is our religion, but the study of this period 
in which Christianity came into being raises nearly all the important 
questions concerning the nature of religion that the minister has 
occasion to ask in his effort to define the nature and function of 
the Christian religion; and still again this period and the New 
Testament books which are the sources of our knowledge concern- 
ing it have often been so studied as to yield in important respects 
quite the opposite results from those which an intelligently his- 
torical study of them yields. One needs to know them as they are 
to escape an inheritance of false interpretations and inferences. 

The study of the New Testament is, then, a historical discipline, 
having to do with an exceptionally important chapter in the his- 
tory of religion, and has valid claim to a place in the training of 
the Christian minister, because by such study the minister can learn 
how Christianity arose and, learning this, can gain insight into its 
essential nature, understand the secrets of its power and superiority 
over other religions, become prepared to assume toward the Chris- 
tian religion as it is today an intelligent and just attitude, and 
learn how to play well his own part in its perpetuation, extension, 
and development. 

The term historical must not indeed be used in reference to the 
study of the New Testament in any narrow or petty sense, as if 
history were a mere record of events without reference to their 
relation or significance. Avoiding on the one side mere superficial 
deductions and hasty drawing of "lessons," and on the other the 
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tendency to limit it to mere chronicles, we must include in our 
conception of historical study, first, the ascertainment of the facts, 
both external and internal; second, the setting of these facts in 
their chronological and other external relations; third, the tracing 
of genetic connections. Under the last head will fall in New 
Testament study the discovery of genetic relations between the 
various facts that constitute the history of the new religion itself, 
and between these facts and those others, which, belonging to other 
streams of intellectual and religious life, yet exerted an influence 
on the stream with which we are most immediately concerned. All 
this falls clearly within the sphere of history itself. It brings the 
student face to face with other problems of even profounder inter- 
est, which may be broadly described as the problems of value 
judgment. Thus when the student discovers that certain elements 
of the gospel record, as found, let us say, in the Gospel of Matthew, 
are clearly editorial modifications of an earlier record in the Gospel 
of Mark, he is confronted with the question whether the historical 
probability of these particular elements is in any way affected by 
this discovery. 

Whether the New Testament department shall rigidly exclude 
all such questions need not be discussed at length. For while it will 
often be important to determine the precise limits to be set to a 
given line of investigation or course of study, yet whether the 
department as a whole shall content itself with raising certain 
far-reaching questions or, having raised them, shall also attempt 
to answer them is one which will usually be settled in practice by 
local conditions and personal aptitudes and tastes rather than by 
any abstract theory. It is important, however, to insist that the 
point of view of the department must always be fundamentally 
historical and genetic, and that if at any point it exceeds the limits 
of a historical discipline strictly denned, it must be only at the end 
and not at the beginning of its work, and only to occupy a frontier 
between itself and other departments which is too important to 
be neglected and is yet in danger otherwise of being passed over 
altogether. 

Because the books of the New Testament are the sources of our 
knowledge of the rise of Christianity, and because these books yield 
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to us their contribution to knowledge only as we interpret them, the 
central though not the ultimate task of the New Testament student 
becomes the interpretation of the New Testament books. We are, 
indeed, being more and more compelled to recognize that other 
literature of this period, in varying measure and broadly speaking 
in proportion to the closeness of its relation to the books of the New 
Testament, has its contribution to make to the story which we are 
trying to write of the rise of Christianity. These also we must 
therefore include, but as subordinate rather than principal sources 
in our work of interpretation. For it remains true that the New 
Testament canon includes the books of first importance for the 
historian of the origin of Christianity. 

For the interpretative task certain studies are a necessary 
preparation, if not on the part of each student, yet at least by the 
fraternity of New Testament scholars in general. This interpreta- 
tive process in turn yields results which are indispensable to the 
accomplishment of certain other tasks which are involved in the 
comprehensive task of writing the history of the rise of Christianity. 
We may then conveniently think of the interpretation of New 
Testament books as occupying the center of the field, or, to 
change the figure, as the reservoir into which certain studies pour 
their results and out of which certain others draw their material, 
and may classify the various lines of New Testament study as 
follows: 
I. Studies Preparatory to Interpretation. 

1. Textual criticism. 

2. Lexicography. 

3. Grammar of later Greek. 

4. History of New Testament times in Palestine and in the Roman world 
at large. 

5. The origin of the New Testament books. 

II. Interpretation of New Testament Books [and Contemporary 

Literature], 
in. The Early History op the Christian Movement: the Rise of 
Christianity. 

1. The work of John the Baptist. 

2. The life and teaching of Jesus. 

3. The Apostolic age. 

o) Primitive (pre-Pauline) Christianity. 

b) The life and teaching of Paul. 

c) Non-Pauline and post-Pauline movements. 
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IV. The New Testament Literature in the Church (outside the 
Primitive Period, but Indirectly Contributory to the Understand- 
ing of It). 

i. Origin and subsequent history of the New Testament canon. 
2. History of interpretation and of criticism, higher and lower. 

The necessity for the first three studies named under I arises, 
as concerns the New Testament books, from the fact that these 
books were written in Greek and have been preserved for us by 
many ancient witnesses whose testimony is not wholly concurrent. 
Their function in relation to New Testament interpretation requires 
no explanation here. All are clearly preparatory disciplines. 

The occasion for the study of the history of New Testament 
times, and of the origin of New Testament books arises from the fact, 
far more clearly recognized now than formerly, that no movement 
is understood in isolation from the life of the people among whom 
it took place, and that no literature can be adequately interpreted 
until it is read as the expression of the experience, personal, com- 
munity, or national, out of which it arose. Hence the necessity 
that the student of the New Testament shall have some adequate 
knowledge of the life of that period and of those nations in which 
John the Baptist, Jesus and his companions, and the apostle Paul 
did their work; the seething human mass into which their teaching 
was cast as leaven, and out of which they gathered those com- 
munities which became the Christian church. Hence also the 
necessity of ascertaining respecting each book of the New Testament 
collection, as well as for other contemporary literature which is 
valuable for the history of early Christianity, the precise religious 
situation, whether of crisis and urgent need or of calm reflection, 
out of which it arose, to the end that, seen in that situation, it may 
yield up its true meaning for the time in which it was written and 
its full, exact, and vivid contribution to our knowledge of the origin 
and early development of Christianity. 

Of the task of interpretation, great and difficult as it is, little 
need be said here. To find out from each New Testament book 
what was the whole state of mind of its author of which this book 
is the expression, and so far as possible the whole situation of which 
it is the reflection, is easy to define though difficult to achieve. 
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Its achievement, in such measure as it is possible to us, brings 
us to the crowning working of the department, the construction of 
the story of how our religion came into being and established itself 
in the world. How it came to be what it is today belongs to the 
church historian indeed, but it is for New Testament scholarship to 
write the first chapter. The material is furnished by the interpre- 
tative process, supplemented by results gained in the study of New 
Testament times and of the origin of New Testament books. 
For though these studies are preliminary to interpretation, they 
themselves in turn use the results of interpretation, and make con- 
tribution to the final historical process not only indirectly through 
interpretation, but to some extent directly also. They do this 
in part by assisting the historian in his difficult task of historical 
valuation of the results of interpretation. In a sense, indeed, they 
need no valuation. Whatever interpretation validly shows to be 
the meaning of the book is material for the historian. It is a fact 
that the author thought thus and so; and this fact is material of 
history. But if the writer was dealing with objective matters of 
history — in other words, was recording his thought of what happened 
outside himself or to himself from outside — his thought may or may 
not correspond to the objective fact. Hence arises the necessity 
of historical criticism for the recovery if possible of objective facts 
from the record of men's thoughts respecting such facts. 

Logically subsequent to this process, but often intimately 
intermingled with it, comes the task of setting events, whether in the 
realm of external deed or in that of development of thought, in 
their chronological connection and in their genetic relations. The 
goal is the rediscovery of that transcendently important religious 
movement of which Jesus and Paul were the most important and 
influential factors, but into which numberless influences entered to 
determine the final result. 

In the writing of modern literature, it has been common not 
only to separate the life of John from that of Jesus, and both from 
the Apostolic age, and then in the latter period to isolate Paul for 
special treatment, but also, and especially of late, to separate the 
history of thought from that of external events. It is this that has 
given rise to biblical theology as a purely historical science. All 
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this is justifiable from a practical point of view. But it is extremely 
important not to lose sight of the unity of the whole movement, 
including all the actors and all phases of it, whether of event or of 
thought. The death of Jesus, and Paul's interpretation of the 
significance of that great event are parts of one movement. Hence 
the need and special value of those works, rather few in number, 
which have endeavored to set forth, in brief or more fully, the 
comprehensive story of the origin of Christianity. 

Of the studies named under IV above, little need be said here. 
Of great importance for New Testament scholarship in general, 
they are nevertheless only indirectly contributory to its main task. 

How much of the whole field thus outlined can be profitably 
included in the curriculum of a theological school ? A little more 
than a generation ago the whole curriculum was in practically all 
the theological schools of the country prescribed, and was con- 
fined to the five departments of Old Testament, New Testament, 
church history, systematic theology, and practical theology. Such 
a curriculum had its advantages. But it necessarily very greatly 
limited the range of study in each department. The interpretation 
of New Testament books, with a little incidental instruction in Greek 
grammar and introduction to New Testament books, occupied most, 
in some schools all, of the time given to the New Testament. In 
some institutions the life of Christ and the life of Paul were recog- 
nized as distinct subjects of instruction, in a few perhaps, textual 
criticism and the history of the canon. But broadly speaking, all 
these subjects, as well as the history of New Testament times, New 
Testament lexicography, biblical theology of the New Testament, 
the study of contemporary Jewish literature and of early Christian 
literature outside the canon, and the history of interpretation and 
criticism, are modern additions to the curriculum. 

Obviously no institution can now offer all these studies, or 
needs to do so, except by arranging many of them in rotation on a 
two- or three-year cycle. It is evident also that it is impossible to 
require more than a small fraction of these courses in a three-year 
curriculum of general theological instruction including also the 
Old Testament, church history, systematic theology, practical 
theology, sociology, religious education, and public speaking, and 
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that the time that can be claimed for required courses in the New- 
Testament field will be smaller in proportion to the opportunities 
of election and the space given to the newer elements of the cur- 
riculum. The price of broadening the range of studies, whether by 
the inclusion of additional fields of study or by offering electives 
in the old-established departments, is the limitation of the required 
work in each department. The result is that if the curriculum 
be not extended beyond the traditional three years, the amount of 
work in the New Testament department that can be required in 
present-day schools offering electives and instruction in the modern 
additions to the curriculum will be but little over half what was 
required a generation ago. If one of the three years be left open 
for elective studies, and the new subjects in the aggregate occupy 
as much time as each of the five old subjects, each of these can 
claim for required work but one-sixth of two years or one-third of 
one year. Stated from another point of view, a New Testament 
department which offers in the aggregate courses reasonably well 
covering its field of study can include only about one-twelfth of 
these courses in the list of those which it requires of all candidates 
for graduation. 

This situation makes extremely acute the question of what shall 
be required. If we look at the matter from the point of view of the 
student's probable needs we should be inclined to say that a 
minimum requirement would be that he should give about one- 
third of his time for a third of a year to each of the following 
subjects: (1) history of New Testament times (the political, social, 
and religious life of the people among whom Christianity took its 
rise); (2) introduction to New Testament books (early Christian 
literature as the product and expression of the new religious life) ; 
(3) New Testament Greek (the characteristics of later Greek as 
exemplified in the New Testament books, and the elements of 
textual criticism); (4) the interpretation of one of the Synoptic 
Gospels in Greek; (5) the interpretation of one Pauline epistle 
in Greek; (6) the life of Jesus; (7) the Apostolic age; (8) the 
theology of the Synoptic Gospels, or the teaching of Jesus; (9) the 
theology of Paul. But this is just three times what can in fact be 
required under the general conditions that we have described above. 
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Shall we then, for example, select the third, fourth, and fifth of 
the above items, and seek to develop a class of students who can 
at least read the New Testament in the original and interpret it 
with some degree of skill ? Or shall we insist that the student will 
be quite unable to understand how Christianity came to be, or 
really to appreciate the spirit and meaning of the new movement 
if he has not first understood the religious life in the midst of which 
it had its birth, and quite unable to read the books of the New 
Testament with real intelligence in English or in Greek, unless he 
has seen them rise out of the very heart of that great religious 
movement which took its rise from Jesus and found expression in 
the early Christian church? In this case we shall certainly 
include the first and second courses in our list of three. Or shall we 
contend that no student who has not studied the life of Christ and 
the Apostolic age can really have gained that historical point of 
view, or that sympathetic apprehension of the work of the great 
leaders of the Christian movement without which one never can 
understand the beginnings of Christianity, and shall we therefore 
insist upon including the sixth and seventh items, whatever else 
is omitted ? Or shall we manintain that what the student most of 
all needs is an understanding of the real substance, doctrinally 
speaking, of the Christian religion, approached indeed historically 
and studied genetically, but at any rate apprehended in its sub- 
stantial elements ? This must be the backbone of the preacher's 
message and no student must be allowed to omit it. If we take this 
view we shall regard the eighth and ninth courses of study as of 
prime importance. 

The problem is extremely difficult. There is no satisfactory 
solution except in the lengthening of the theological curriculum, 
and for this our schools and churches are apparently not yet ready. 
As bearing on the question of what shall be done pending the time 
when relief shall come along that line, the following considerations 
must receive consideration. 

Greek is no longer a popular study in college or preparatory 
school. In the West at least it is taught in few high schools, and 
even in the best private schools the number of pupils is so small as 
to threaten the discontinuance of the courses altogether. Even 
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with the help of the fact that beginning Greek is now offered by 
some colleges as an elective study, the number of students who 
come from college having included Greek in their college course is 
growing constantly smaller. The number who know it well is 
still smaller, and as a consequence the benefit gained from the 
study of the New Testament in Greek is greatly diminished, or 
the time consumed in making up linguistic deficiencies seriously 
subtracts from that which ought to be given to other subjects. 
The unhappy result is that when the study of Greek is made a 
required study in the theological curriculum many students fail 
to get that large knowledge of the New Testament and its religion, 
that firm grasp on fundamental facts and method of work which 
is of utmost importance to them, and after all leave the institution 
with too little knowledge of Greek and too imperfect an apprehen- 
sion of the principles and method of interpretation to make them 
good students of the Greek Testament thereafter. Some relief is 
afforded by offering beginning Greek in the seminary for the benefit 
of students who come from college without it, and this practice 
ought to be continued and extended, but it does not very greatly 
change the situation. In short, the attempt to make interpreters 
of the Greek Testament of the men whom the colleges now furnish 
is, under existing conditions, a difficult task in which an indifferent 
measure of success is achieved at great sacrifice of other things 
perhaps even more valuable. 

Some knowledge of the physical and biological sciences is an 
almost indispensable preparation for large usefulness in the Chris- 
tian ministry. Our whole modern thought is so affected by these 
sciences that one can scarcely be a man of his time, fitted to be an 
effective force in the world of thought and action, without some 
contact with these sciences in the classroom. This fact increases 
the difficulty of finding room for Greek either in the undergraduate 
or in the theological course. 

But more important than these considerations is the fact that 
with our present apprehension of the relation of the New Testa- 
ment to our religion, the recognition of the fact that our duty is 
not to reproduce a situation that has passed away, or to reannounce 
a message that was new in the first Christian century, but to enact 
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our part in the continuous evolution of that religion and its con- 
tinuous readjustment of itself in doctrine and life to the needs of 
successive ages, we are forced somewhat to modify our conception 
of what the New Testament is to do for us in fitting men for the 
ministry and what use they are to make of it in that ministry. 

I hasten to add that I do not sympathize with the feeling that 
seems to be growing up in some quarters that the New Testament 
can largely be dispensed with in preaching, the substance of the 
preacher's message, as well as illustration and application, being 
drawn from more modern sources. We shall not in the future 
ascribe to the affirmations of Peter and Paul the same measure of 
authority which the preachers of the last generation were wont to 
impute to them. We shall perhaps in some measure return to the 
attitude of Luther in this matter. But it is impossible as yet to fore- 
see a time when there will be any more effective way of inspiring 
the men of modern times to rise to the measure of their oppor- 
tunity and duty in their own day than to bring them into sympa- 
thetic touch with the great souls who in the days of the origin of 
Christianity wrought so mightily for the advancement of religion. 
We must, indeed, grant full liberty to every preacher to adapt 
the manner of presenting his message to the needs of his time, 
but it must be seriously questioned whether there is as a general 
rule any better method of preaching than that which finds the theme, 
and in large part the substance, of one's message in a portion of the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament. 

Nevertheless, it is true that our changed sense of the use which 
we are to make of the New Testament in determining our beliefs 
and in shaping our conduct does naturally call for a change of 
emphasis on the different subdivisions of the field of New Testa- 
ment study. It is not so much that we put less value on the 
exegesis of the Greek text, as that we attach more value than 
formerly to some other things. If the text of the New Testament 
is supremely valuable, not in furnishing us infallible sentences of 
theological truth, but in enabling us to live again in the heroic age 
of creative religious thought, of splendid enthusiasm for religious 
progress, and of courageous suffering and achievement, and so 
drinking again at the fountain of thought and life whence flowed 
the stream whose life-giving power is unexhausted and ever renewed, 
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to gain enthusiasm, courage, and insight for our own lesser but 
important task, then, even more than to know the exact meaning 
of individual sentences, or even the sweep of the argument of indi- 
vidual books, we need to see and appreciate the great facts, teach- 
ings, and personalities of that great age, and to feel the sweep of 
events of measureless significance. But it is quite possible to 
spend much time and to have a measure of success in the work of 
minute interpretation and never see or feel these larger things at 
all. Moreover, it is quite possible to spend much time in the study 
of New Testament Greek and to add courses in exegesis, and yet 
to go away with no adequate conception of what the religion of 
Jesus really was, what it was that he was contending for, and what 
the fundamental principles of his thinking were. 

Still further it must be remembered that an important part of 
the efficient minister's work is often the teaching of the Bible to the 
members of his congregation. This has a double bearing on the 
instruction to be given him in his theological course. On the one 
hand, it is desirable both that the instruction which he receives 
should in method or content have some relation to his future work 
as a teacher, and that some direct pedagogical training should be 
given him. The work of the biblical departments becomes tangent 
at this point with that of religious education. 

These considerations are forcing some of those who were them- 
selves educated in the strictest school of interpretation of the Greek 
text and who abate by not one jot or tittle their appreciation of the 
value of the methods of that school, to adopt what are for them 
new and strange opinions. Reluctantly as concerns the negative 
elements of the decision, but with enthusiasm so far as the positive 
side is concerned, they are being driven to the conclusion that in a 
curriculum in which the required work in any department cannot 
exceed one-third of one year, other things than Greek must have a 
place in the list of required courses, even if need be at the cost 
of making Greek itself elective. 

That each student may be sure to gain a sympathetic insight 
into the social and religious life in the midst of which Jesus lived 
his life and did his eternally significant work, it is indispensable 
to include a course on the life of the Jewish people in the New 
Testament times. Such a course ought to set Jesus as clearly as 
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possible in the conditions amid which he actually lived and to give 
that insight into the meaning of his life which can thus be achieved. 
This work can scarcely be accomplished in less than a daily course 
for a third of a year. 

With a view to enabling the student to gain a like insight into 
the later part of the early days of Christianity, when the new 
religion was being carried into the various lands of the Roman 
Empire, and when it was beginning to express itself in literature, 
and with the purpose of helping him to read this literature, not as 
so many pages of sacred books, but as the product and expression 
of the new religious life that was stirring in the Roman Empire, it 
is necessary to include a course on introduction to New Testa- 
ment books, or early Christian literature as the product of early 
Christianity. This would also occupy one-third of a year. 

But if the total amount of required work cannot exceed the 
equivalent of three such courses as the two above named, it is 
almost self-evident that it is not practicable to make the course in 
New Testament Greek the third course, and almost equally so 
that the third course cannot be made a course in interpretation of a 
book in Greek. For from the point of view of preparation of men 
for efficiency in the ministry the course in New Testament Greek is 
of significance only as preparing the way for courses in interpreta- 
tion of the Greek text, and should be required, therefore, only of 
those who are going on to take such courses; and with the present 
state of affairs in respect to knowledge of Greek on the part of 
students entering theological schools it is impracticable and almost 
profitless to give courses in the interpretation of the Greek text 
without a preliminary linguistic course. Moreover, with all that 
the two courses above named can do for the student in enabling 
him to approach the life and work of Jesus and of Paul, and the 
New Testament books, intelligently, sympathetically and discern- 
ingly, it is of great importance that he should have done some work 
in the study of the fundamentals of that religion which Jesus 
founded and of which the New Testament contains the earliest 
extant literary products. Such a course is necessary not only that 
the student may aquire actual knowledge of the content of the gospel, 
but also that he may gain insight into the method of such study 
and be able to continue it in coming years. Of the several courses 
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that would be useful for this purpose, none perhaps is more suit- 
able than that on the teaching of Jesus. Rightly conducted a 
course on this subject is of unequaled value for substance and as 
enlightening as any other in biblical theology for method. 

Of course it is to be hoped that in a school making these courses 
required and offering a liberal group of electives, a good proportion 
of students would choose to take the course on New Testament 
Greek and go on to courses in the interpretation of New Testament 
books in the original Greek, and thence to further courses in history 
and biblical theology. The group of nine courses named above as 
desirable would furnish a reasonable New Testament curriculum 
for such students, while the still larger complement of elective 
courses covering the various divisions of the New Testament study 
and the regions adjacent and contributory to such study would 
offer to those who have fitness and ambition to become teachers 
and investigators the needed equipment for such work. 

But the facts stated regarding the decline of the study of Greek 
make it probable that only a minority of the students, even in the 
schools of highest rank, would actually follow out such a curriculum. 
Of the majority who do not do so, however, a considerable number 
probably would be disposed or could be persuaded to take more 
than the three required courses, and for these there should be 
provided properly co-ordinated groups of studies in interpretation 
of the New Testament books in English, in history, and in biblical 
theology. 

In itself the decline of the study of Greek is to be lamented, and 
the disappearance of exegetical study on the basis of the Greek 
from the list of the prescribed studies in the theological curriculum, 
if it should finally be judged necessary, would be regrettable. But 
on the whole, as the introduction of scientific study and the develop- 
ment of the scientific spirit in the colleges and universities has been 
a great advantage to education, despite the fact that it has inci- 
dentally diminished interest in the classics, so in the end we must 
believe, the displacement of the dogmatic by the historical and 
evolutionary point of view in theology will be a gain, even though 
it force us to substitute broad historical study in large part for 
minutely exegetical work, and lead many ministers to use trans- 
lations even of the New Testament instead of the original Greek. 



